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Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your ‘order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Va. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


**1847”’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenographer 


\ k. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., -Phila., Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 


in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 
tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 
business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 
to have done. I would like to secure such work 
for a Friend, who is an expert. 


Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED — AT THIS OFFICE TO COM- 
plete our files, a few “‘Intelligencers’’ dated 
8-24-1907. 


OR NEARLY TWO YEARS I HAVE BEEN 
living with my family in western Washington, 
between Puget Sound and the Olympic Mountains, 
25 miles west of Seattle. We are satisfied with 
soil and water. The climate favors out-of-doors 
work during almost every week of winter. The 
business outlook is good. We desire neighbors, 
especially people interested in gardening, fruit 
growing and poultry raising. Correspondence in- 
vited. S. EDWARD PASCHALL, Chico, Kitsap Co., 
Washington. 


IDDLE AGED WOMAN OF REFINEMENT 
and experience wishes a position as atten- 
dant to elderly or invalid lady. References ex- 
changed. Address, L. M. T., 853 N. 16th St., Phila. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MAN OF EXCEL- 

lent character, strong, able-bodied, position 

to do any honest work. Eleven years in one place 

as assistant foreman. Further particulars apply 

to Emily Wilbur, The Neighborhood Guild, 151 
Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. 


ANTED-—WILL THE FRIEND WHO EX- 
changed soft black hats at lunch time at 
Abington Quarterly Meeting, Second Month 4th, 
1909, please communicate with H. B., 6116 Morton 
Street, Germantown, Pa. 
RADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE THE 
care of an invalid. References. Address, 
No. 29 this office. 


ANTED _— BY “WID9 w, 
housekeeper or caretaker. 
this office. 


POSITION ‘a 
Address, No. ¢ 


ANTED— ~TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—YOUNG FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as mother’s helper or companion to 
elderly person or semi-invalid. Experience as 
teacher. References exchanged. Address this 
office, No. 32. 

WANTED A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
n a family of two in the city. Give refer- 

ence. Address, W. P.S., this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts. 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


Open 
Fine mountain 


Continued on page tit 





GRISCOM HALL. 


Board Coupons for 1909 were mailed First 
Month (January) 30th to all stockholders, to- 
gether with copies of the Annual Report. Any 
stockholders who have not received these should 
communicate at once with Arthur H. Jenkins, 
Registrar, 1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Reservations for rooms at the Hall for this 
summer will be received after Fourth Month 
(April) 1st. 


All friends of Griscom Hall will be pleased to 
know that Nora K. Bushong, our last summer’s 
Manager, will again be in charge for the coming 
season. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
FOR SALE-Attractive shingle house; all con- 
veniences ; six bed-rooms; beautiful avenue; six 
minutes from station, three minutes from trolley; 
reasonable terms ; possession June Ist. 


Henry S. Walton, Agent, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





we clean up odds 


TH is MONTH and ends of de- 


pleted lines of merchandise, call and see us, you 
may find something that will be of interest to you. 


HowaARD H. BRADDOCK S. STOCKTON ZELLEY 


BRADDOCK °*/: ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 
112 So. ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Packages Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 
Bell "Phone— Walnut 3181. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs will fade. 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansca 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


TOUR 10 EUROPE 


SUMMER 1909 

A small private party, limited in number, 
will sail from New York, July 13th, 1909, for 
a two months’ tour of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Holland, England 
and Scotland. Ample time for sight-seeing 
and shopping. 

As very heavy travel is expected next 
summer, early registration is important 
Write at once for booklet and terms. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 N. 19TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 





Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepas 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES : j Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 








Watch Repairing 


“Where is the best place 
to get my watch repaired 
and kept in order.”” For 
ninety years our special- 
ty has been repairing and 
chrono- 


adjusting fine 


meters and timepieces. 





RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 





Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 


Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.4 


Cvery comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CenTRAL AVE., OcEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


“HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
W. J, McWATTERS 


Represented by - = 
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OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 


(Conclusion.) 
V 


I love old Meeting-houses;—’tis a joy 

To look across the wistful memoried years 

And summon back the faces kind and calm 

Of old-time Friends. They long have gone from earth,— 
Dear, venerable, cheery old-time Friends,— 

But in the heart their recollection lives 

To sweeten and console; their voices speak 
Immortally across the vanished years, 

Immortally in sacred memory; 

And, hallowed by death’s consecrating touch, 
Their messages bring solace to the soul 

More deep, I sometimes think, than living words. 


O friends, I would that we might cherish well 
Their sure and simple faith, their maxims quaint, 
Their piety, their saintly innocence, 

Their creed untroubled by the doubts that vex 
Our restless age, the questionings that rob 

Our hearts of their just dues of peace and joy. 

We call them “old-time Friends,” and such they were, 
It is the noblest title we can give, 

For in the mellow retrospect of years 

They seem to move in monumental peace, 

And, like old portraits, keep a lasting charm, 

A type unchanging, since mortality 

Has been put off, and but the soul remains, 
Shining through kindly eyes and wistful smiles 

In old daguerreotypes cherished so well. 


With memoried faces such as these, I think, 
We people the old benches where to-day 
We sit with living friends, and musingly 
Find in the well-loved faces round us there 
Echoes and hints and dim resemblances 
Inherited from those of yore, that make 
The line continuous, the tides from soul 
To soul unbroken in their mystic flow. 
O Power ineffable, thus to maintain 
The spirit’s kinship through the dateless years, 
Preserving the imperishable type, 
And linking with us in our mortal years 
The sainted and the loved of long ago! 
* * * * 


Ye dear old Meeting-houses, thus would one, 
Although the least deserving, strive to pay 
His tribute to your charm, your ancient peace, 
Your centuried repose, your guardianship 
O’er gracious souls into the twilight gone 
Such long, long years ago; hoping to wake 
In hearts too soon forgetful of the Past, 
Renewed reliance in your blessed power 

To soothe our anxious and unresting time 
With your serene and spiritual grace, 

Your precious sanctity and ancient charm:— 








Ye dear and quaint old Meeting-houses all, 
Time-honored Plymouth ’mid thy stately trees; 
Solebury’s Meeting “sacrosanct with love;” 

And thou, gray shrine of faith and friendliness 
’Neath Gwynedd’s antique oaks; and little Caln 
Sad and deserted on thy lonely hill; 

Thou, spacious, tranquil, grand old Meeting-house 
At London Grove; quaint friendly Birmingham, 
Thou storied shrine; thou, ancient well-loved house 
Where meet the kindly folk of Willistown; 

Thou, Buckingham, above thy dreamy fields; 

Old Salem with thy monumental oak; 

And dear Penn Hill of precious memories; 

And many another which the yearning heart 
Holds dear for recollected happiness 

In hours of meditation and of dream 

Amid your quietude and rustic charm, 

Your dear associations from old days, 

Your sacred and ancestral memories. 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


LOCAL OPTION IN OHIO. 

As several letters of inquiry have been received 
relating to local option, and some comments 
have appeared in the /ntelligencer, rather un- 
friendly to this method of dealing with the liquor 
problem, I am led to ask for a little space, not for 
the purpose of controversy, but to call to your 
notice some new made history in which your 
friends here have played a part, and in which you 
doubtless will be deeply interested. 

The struggle for the local option idea has been 


| a long, hard pull, attended with many backsets 


and disappointments. I will relate just one: 
What was known as the Clark Local Option Bill 


| was pending in the Senate; a careful count indi- 
| cated that there was just one majority for the 
| boll. 


A Senator who had promised us to support the 
bill was called up by Senator Foraker, and at the 
close of a long interview withdrew his promise to 
us with the remark “that he would rather have 
the good will of Senator Foraker than of all the 
anti-saloon people.” The vote was taken the next 
day and the bill was lost by just one vote. 

This Senator with fifteen other members who 


| voted against this bill were not returned to the 





next legislature. 

I desire to express my appreciation of the article 
by H. W. in the Intelligencer of Twelfth month 
fifth. The students of temperance should give 
this article careful study. 

Our Legislature has never given us a temper- 
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ance law without substantial and indispensible aid 
from members of both political parties. 

I shall borrow a little from the ready pen of 
Mrs. Anna W. Clark, the late beloved president of 
the Ohio W. C. T. U., also a very little from Mrs. 
Mary Harris Armour. 

Ohio has four local option laws. The township 
laws, by which 25 per cent. of the electors of a 
township, exclusive of any incorporated village 
or city of such township, may, by petition, re- 
quire a special election to be held and a majority 
vote to exclude saloons, makes it unlawful to 
traffic in intoxicating liquors in any such town- 
ship. New elections can be held on new peti- 
tions, not oftener than one in two years. 

Many good people were inclined for a time to 
ridicule this law as merely an effort to keep sa- 
loons away from farms; but the value of the law 
became apparent later when saloons voted out of 
town began to locate just over the corporation 
line in the township. 

The second local option law, enacted in April, 


1902, called the “Beal” Law, was secured after | 


a ten-years’ struggle; under that law 40 per cent. 
of the electors in any municipal corporation, by 
petition, can require a special election to be called, 
to determine whether the liquor traffic shall be ex- 


cluded from such municipality, a majority vote at 


the election deciding the question. New elections 
are not permitted oftener than once in two years. 

In April, 1904, a third local option law was 
passed, called the “Brunswick” Law, providing for 
elections in residence districts of cities. March 
15, 1906, the Brunswick bill was set aside by the 
passage of the Jones Law, which makes resident 
districts in the cities “dry” on a petition of a 


majority of the voters in such districts without | line up on that issue alone; no mixing, no trading, 


holding an election. 

Under the aforesaid law out of 1,271 townships 
1,150 were dry and out of 768 incorporated cities 
and villages 500 were dry. 

These were but stepping stones, and while they 
gave much relief the conflicts over them, both in 
and out of the Legislature, gave the temperance 
forces opportunity to get thoroughly organized 
and in shape to know and reward our friends and 
punish our enemies. 

After the Brunswick law was passed, Governor 
Herrick, who had been elected by 113,000 Repub- 
lican majority two years before, demanded some 
concessions in favor of the saloon, or he would 
place his veto on the bill. At the next Republican 
State Convention 75,000 temperance Republicans 
petitioned that he (Herrick) be not re-nominated. 
In spite of this the machine then in power re- 


nominated him. On the next election day while | 
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the balance of the Republican ticket was elected 
by good majorities, Herrick was defeated by 42,- 
000 majority. This defeat by a change of 155,000 
votes against Herrick within two years was 
brought about by the temperance people of the 
state. 

With this lesson fresh from the hands of the 
people, the next Legislature gave us the Jones 
Law, which was more radical and superseded the 
Brunswick law, and at a called session last winter 
gave us the county option or Rase Law which pro- 
vided that whenever thirty-five per cent. of the 
qualified electors of any county shall petition the 
commissioners or any common pleas judge of such 
county for the privilege to determine by ballot 
whether the sale of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage shall be prohibited within the limits of said 
county, such commissioners or common pleas 


judge shall order a special election to be held in 


not less than twenty nor more than thirty days 
from the filing of such petition with the commis- 
sioners or commonpleas judge. The result of such 
election shall forthwith be entered on the records 
of the proceedings of the commissioners and with 


| the clerk of the common pleas court. If this record 


shows a majority cast against the sale, it shall be 
prima facia evidence that the selling, furnishing 
or giving away of intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage shall within thirty days from the day of 
holding the election be prohibited and unlawful. 
One good feature of the plan is that the special 
election separates this subject from partisan 
politics; another is that the campaign and elec- 
tion, on a single issue of saloon or no saloon, se- 
cures the attention of the people to the one sub- 
ject; induces voters to read, talk, consider and 


no half way, it must be yes or no. 

There are several advantages in making the 
county the unit over a small territory. The usual 
dry majority of the rural precincts will go far in 
overcoming the wet vote of the cities and larger 
towns within the county. Where there is dry ma- 
jority within the county that same dry vote will 
elect county officers who will enforce the law. 

In asking the Legislature for this law it need 
not be defended as a temperance measure, but 
on the broad Democratic doctrine, that the desire 
of a majority of sovereign voters must prevail, 
and that it is the immediate duty of the Legisla- 


| ture to provide the means by which this prefer- 


ence may be legally made known and _ utilized 
either for or against. 

Results: Remember this law did not go into 
effect until September 1, 1908. Within ninety days 
thereafter sixty-six counties voted; fifty-seven 
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went dry and nine went wet. Five others had al- | 


ready gone dry under township and municipal 
laws, making in all sixty-two dry counties. There 
are seventeen counties yet to vote. Nineteen hun- 
dred saloons have closed their doors. 

The vote so far indicates a dry majority over 
the wets of about sixty thousand. The other five 
dry counties would easily swell the dry majority 
to seventy thousand. 

Occasionally we hear the fear expressed that 
a reaction will set in. I find from investigation 
that this has not been the case elsewhere. 

In Georgia, where county local option has been 
under trial for twenty-five years, out of more 
than 100 counties that voted dry not more than 
a dozen ever called another election, and not more 
than half of these repudiated prohibition. The 
few that did so, with the exception of two, at the 
earliest opportunity returned excluding the saloon 
forever. Other counties were preparing to do 
likewise when the passage of a State-wide prohibi- 
tion law, by a majority of 34 to 7 in the Senate 
and 139 to 39 in the House, rendered it unneces- 
sary. 

RICHARD E. ROBERTS, 


Mt. Pleasant, O. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
VI. 

A divided Democracy confronted a united oppo- 
sition in the campaign of 1860. The northern 
Democrats nominated Senator Douglas, the south- 
ern Democrats placed John C. Breckenbridge, of 
Kentucky, in the field, while the Constitutional 
Union party, masquerading in the cast-off gar- 
ments of the American party, nominated John 
Bell, and made Edward Everett, the Massachu- 
setts orator his running mate. The result was 
almost a foregone conclusion. Lincoln’s election 
was undoubtedly expected by the South, and in 
all probabilities desired by that section. The rule 
of ruin point had been reached by the dominant 
men of that section. They utterly failed to appre- 
ciate the temper, or understand the resources of 
the North, believing that whatever the South 
might demand would be granted, rather than see 
the rupture of the Union which was threatened. 

Lincoln received the votes of practically all of 
the citizens of the northern states who were at all 
hostile to slavery, or who were disposed to use 
political influence to curb the institution’s en- 
croachments. An exception should, of course, be 
made of those radical abolitionists who followed 
Garrison, and who took no part in the govern- 
ment, voluntarily disfranchising themselves, be- 
cause of the asserted league of constitution and 
government, with the peculiar institution. 
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A MINORITY PRESIDENT. 


Although Lincoln received 180 electoral votes, 
against 123 cast for his three competitors, the 
popular vote showed him to be a minority Presi- 
dent. In fact the combined vote of Douglas, Brec- 
kenbridge and Bell was 946,289 more than Lin- 
coln’s aggregate popular vote. These figures are 
almost an eloquent evidence of the fact that so 
late as 1860 the voters of the country at large 
were not ready for the non-extension of slave 
territory by congressional enactment. There is 
every reason for believing that had a referendum 
vote been taken in the 15 northern states which 
elected Lincoln, on a direct proposition for the 
abolition of slavery, there would have been a sub- 
stantial majority in the negative. The largest 
free soil vote ever cast for a candidate for Pres- 
ident was 291,263, received by Martin VanBuren 
in 1848. What is more, 209,696 of the aggregate 
vote was cast by the four states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois, while 120,510 
of the whole number came from New York, Van- 
Buren’s home state, and did not altogether repre- 
sent hostility to slavery. 

It is well to keep these facts in mind, for they 
help to make plain certain lines of thought and 
conduct which appeared when the firing on Fort 
Sumter aroused the easy-going North from its 
slumbers. They also furnish a practical and pru- 
dential basis for Lincoln’s caution and conserva- 
tism in dealing with the institution of slavery, 
even after the slave states had inaugurated a re- 
bellion against a free government in which they 
were voluntary partners. 


HATCHING REBELLION. 

Even before the election, southern leaders be- 
gan to conspire for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Prominent politicians of South Carolina 
met with more or less secession intent on the 25th 
of October. Election was held November 6th, 
and on the morning of the 7th there was rejoic- 
ing in many southern cities, more wild than any 
outburst of pent-up spirits in the North. It was 
asserted by the “‘fire-eaters,” that the last obstacle 
to southern independence had been removed. The 
Legislature of South Carolina, on the 22nd of 
November, provided for a state convention to be 
held the 17th of the following month. Other 
states followed suit. The ordinance of seces- 
sion was passed by the South Carolina Conven- 
tion on the 20th of December, and organized re- 
bellion was in full swing before the new year 
dawned. 

While these overt acts were going on in the 
South, various recommendations and suggestions 
for pacifying the southern brethren characterized 
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general deliberations in the North, while Con- 
gress spent much time in futile efforts to con- 
ciliate the “erring brethren.” The departments 
in Washington being controlled in the main by 
southern men or their sympathizers, aid and com- 
fort of the most substantial sort were given to 
secession at the seat of government. The small 
standing army and the belongings of the navy 
were artfully transferred to the southern states, 
to be speedily turned over to the Confederacy at 
the right time. While the whole North hoped 
against hope that no outbreak would take place, 
still when the attack on Fort Sumter was made 
it was not unexpected. The condition of the coun- 
try made the words spoken by Lincoln in his fare- 
well speech to his Springfield neighbors both pa- 
thetic and poetic: “I now leave, not knowing 
when or whether I may return, with a task be- 
fore me greater than that which rested upon 
Washington.” 

The President-elect stole into Washington under 
the cover of darkness, a precautionary measure 
thought necessary to thwart the designs of wicked 
men upon his life. Lincoln was peacefully inaug- 
urated, however, amid scenes singularly dramatic. 

As we look back now it seems almost incom- 
prehensible that the calm constitutionalism and 
sound logic, supplemented by the tender appeals 
of the inaugural, did not turn back the madness 
that contemplated disunion. The closing para- 
graph of President Lincoln’s address is a classic 
in its way second only to the Gettysburg Speech. 
He said: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
You can have no conflict 
You have no 
oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, while 
I shall have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect and 
defend it.’ I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies. 


government will not assail you. 


without being yourselves the aggressors. 


Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every bat- 
tlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union when again touched as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 


In the interest of truth it has to be asserted 
that the backers of rebellion were materially en- 
couraged by northern sympathizers. Through a 
truculent pro-slavery and by personal 
letters, the South was led to believe that once 


press, 


she struck the blow for secession, the government 
would find rebellion both in the front and in the 


rear. While there were pro-slavery men in the 
North who antagonized every effort of the gov- 
ernment from the start, the firing on Sumter prac- 
tically solidified for the time being, the orderly 
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and desirable public sentiment north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. It is not easy to make the rising 
generation recognize from this viewpoint the phe- 
nomenal excitement which existed in all of the 
free states in those April days. The large centers 
of population were not more stirred than were the 
rural and agricultural communities. In the es- 
timation of the superficial opinion of the North 
the rebellion would be of short duration, to be 
probably settled by compromise. But a few wise, 
prophetic souls who had been studying the slavery 
question were sure from the beginning that the 
war could not and would not stop until slavery, 
its inciting cause, was removed. 
H. W. W. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. IV. 


A real difficulty of the growing conception of 
God in the mind of man is that as it becomes 
greater its object tends to seem more distant. Man 
may be intimate with a tribal God whose interests 
are the same as his own. But with the deity of 
a great nation or of mankind this intimacy is 
harder to maintain. One of the greatest gifts 
of the Hebrew prophets to mankind is the union 
of greatness and nearness in their idea of God. 
And it may be that their power to do this came 
in large measure for their strong feeling that God 
was in a very special sense their own, having re- 
lations with his “chosen people” different from 
and far closer than those with outsiders. How- 
ever that may be it is certain that Jesus in a pre- 
eminent degree joins the two opposing concep- 
tions. God is “Lord of heaven and earth,” but 
he is also “our Father’; by His power the sun 
shall be darkened, the stars fall and the power of 
the heavens be shaken; but he also attends the 
fall of a sparrow and the clothing of the lily. 
For Jesus the greatness of God does not make 
man—nor the individual man— insignificant. The 
father longs for the prodigal and meets him 
a great way off. As God adorns the flowers 
of the field and cares for the birds, so, but 
much more, will He watch over us. And the 
great teacher of God also yearns over men, 
loves them, feels that all human greatness 
comes from serving them. His love has no 
proportion to their goodness but is based rather 
on their weakness; the whole need no physician, 
but rather the sick. He lives among the sinners, 
He is drawn to the social outcasts. And He has 
no contempt for human happiness. He feasts 
rather than fasts, and turns aside reproach 
for feasting with something like a jest. He 
takes helpful part in the marriage feast, and 
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in general he frequents the places where men 
congregate. 

Yet no one can doubt His love of the world of 
external nature. He was a carpenter and His 
work was in the town, but His heart was in the 
fields and hedge-rows. We can feel in His para- 
bles, His joy in the sowing and growing of grain, 
in the birds and their nests, in the haunts of wild 
things, in harvest and vintage. His business 
never appears in His teaching, but the fragrance 
of flowers and the music of birds is the atmos- 
phere of the best of it. 

In all this He is at one with the greatest 
and best of his own people. But Christianity has 
little suecess among the Jews in the way of num- 
bers. It won indeed that incomparable evangelist, 
the apostle to the Gentiles, but the world of His 
victories was not that of his own people, but that 
of the Greeks and Romans. Here was a world 
where the religions of the past had decayed and 
left no living shoot to replace them; where the 
Greek philosophers strove vainly to fill the va- 
cancy left by the departed gods of paganism. 
Christianity brought with it into Europe the 
greatest of gifts—God, a father who demanded 
righteousness of his children. But Christianity 
did not give without taking many things in 
return, and save that it could well have 
lacked. A Greek conception thus grafted on the 
Christian stem was one drawn from Platonism 
—that God and the material world are re- 
mote from each other; that matter is evil by 
nature; that the human body is a degradation 
of the human soul which inhabits it. As indi- 
cated above, this idea was wholly foreign to the 
teaching of Jesus; but it was taken into the very 
citadel of Christian doctrine. Some of the attend- 
ent heathenism which accompanied this funda- 
mentally false theory into the Christian camp 
will be pointed out later. It is not difficult to find 
the very point of contact, the very Greek convert 
who unconsciously vitiated the faith he adopted 
for his own, with the evil of that which he 
thought he had left behind him. But it is not 
the intent of these papers to trace the history 
of pagan perversions of Christian teaching, but 
merely to indicate some of these perversions; 
and perhaps most of them were worse in their 
ultimate effects than this one. 


It is responsible 
for a long list of lives made barren by their very 
enthusiasm, which sent them into hermit solitude 
to cultivate a useless virtue, a selfish purity, while 


the world suffered for Christian leaders. It peo- 
pled the monasteries and convents with the best, 
leaving the fathering and mothering of Christen- 
dom to the worst, lowering and weakening the so- 
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cial order. The salt of the earth lost its savor in 
its other worldliness, and the earth for a long time 
was not salted. The long train of evils drawn 
by this basal falsehood in Christian doctrine has 
not yet passed by, nor will it until the Christian 
recognizes that this is his world, given him to 
conquer for Christ. It’s a good world, though un- 
finished; the Christian task is to make the “king- 
dom come on earth as it is in heaven.” 
JESSE H. HOLMES. 


THE AMISH AT HOME AND IN MEETING. 
(Continued) 


The ministers are selected by lot from a class 
considered fit for service. As many similar look- 
ing Bibles as there are candidates are placed in 
a row on a table in the Council chamber, in one 
of which is this text from Proverbs, “The lot is 
cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord,” or “Herewith God has called thee 
to the ministry of the Gospel,” and which ever 
of the class draws the Bible containing the text 
is the minister during good behavior or compe- 
tency. 

Like the conservative Friends, the Amish dis- 
believe in a paid minister, in war, and in taking 
of oaths, and they assume the care of the poor. 
But unlike them they believe in the Ordinances up 
to the limit of feet washing, which the sexes per- 
form separately. Some Mennonites, and the 
Amish are a branch of them, break up or close 
their assemblages with the “kiss of peace,” a 
performance confined to the male members of the 
congregation, and is a custom in general use at 
ordinations and confirmations, and without any 
semblance of shame. 

They have no music in their services, but 
weird hymns are sung to the slowest time; a 
leader starting a sufficient number of bars ahead 
to fill the gap in the verses, so that the chant is 
continuous. The women join in this, their fine 
treble sounding over all, and not the most agree- 
ably. But a surprise came at the close of the 
day’s services when “Nearer my God to Thee” 
was sung. The rendition of this was simply 
grand; one of the women showing a contralto 
voice which showed cultivation to an extent which 
made one knowing the strict rules of the society 
wonder why it was allowed. 

The fly in the ointment of the Amish religion 
is the ignoring of the claims of womanhood to 
equal church rights. That the women suffer this 
willingly, and that the men find Bible sanction 
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for it makes it none the better. In the minds of 
those who take exception to this, St. Paul is the 
chief offender, for his sayings keep the naturally 
vibrant tongue of woman “silent in the church,” 
and “the glory of her hair’ covered with a cap, 
while she has no offices save as almoner to the 
poor or teacher in the Sabbath School, the last 
being a concession, the service being in the 
church. The generality of the women bear this 
repression patiently, but in my inquiries, and 
they required tactful making, I saw evidences of 


a desire to shake off this thraldom in a degree. 


It may take a long time, for these women are 
thoroughly imbued with their faith and the lit- 
eralness of the wordings of the Bible, but this 
period of freedom will come. And yet how far 
behind some of our most prominent churches, who 
look upon the Amish as back numbers in the line 
of religious bodies, are these people? The public 
schools they have at their doors and the Millers- 
ville Normal School within trolley reach, 
from which the Amish girls see their Mennonite 
sisters emerge first class teachers, and these will 
be prominent factors in making the Amish like 
other religious bodies. 


is 


3ut when the time comes 
it is to be hoped they will retain a sufficiency of 
their frugality, plainness and simplicity to dif- 
ferentiate them from the rest of the world. 

Considering the reading of worldly literature 
a waste of precious time, they take, as a general 
thing, no periodicals but their church papers, and 
no books except those of a religious nature are 
seen around the house. Said one woman, “I do 
not wish to see a daily paper. I read our own 
religious weekly when I have time, but whatever 
leisure I have must be given to my Bible.” It is 
work and save from childhood to old age. As 
a class they express a carelesness as to riches, 
but some have an abundance of that, as rural 
ideas go, in the shape of two or more farms, and 
with land at $50 to $200 per acre counts up, for 
real estate is valuable in that section. 

Marriage among the Amish is as much a duty 
as church ordinance observance and meeting go- 
ing. I was told that in one church, where there 
was a membership all told of 200, there were but 
four persons over thirty years old unmarried; 
two men and two women. The parents have much 
to do with matrimonial arrangements, but natural 
selection is the main factor. Marriage must be 
“done in the Lord,” which, as they interpret it, 
means between members. The relationship must 
not be nearer than second cousins. Much has 
been said about the Amish excessively marrying 
“in and in,” and the consequent deterioriation, 
but like many other things said about this people 
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it is untrue. It is true that family names are few 
in proportion to the number of these, but the 
above deductions do not follow from that. 


With the girls at least marriage is suggested 
or inculeated at an early age through the furnish- 
ings of what are called “haustyres” or what we 
term “outsets,” before engagements of marriage, 
resulting in a collection of household articles in 
the way of dishes, linen, clothing and bedding 
sufficient for their wants and stations in the time 
of need, and until then these are on display. I 
was in a home where there were three daughters, 
two grown, and each had a collection of dishes on 
top of her bureau, and underneath the drawers 
full of clothing and bed linen. Among these were 
some fine caps, and the girls take pride in these 
and the lace with which they are trimmed. There 
were also some furniture stationed around, but 
this is too cumbersome to store to any great ex- 
tent. The two older daughters were about equally 
supplied. The youngest daughter of some eight 
years, had quite a matrimonial start, although 
she had as yet got only as far as dishes. When 
their means are insufficient for an adequate 
“haustyre” the family is assisted by their friends 
who give all kinds of needed household fixtures 
to the newly married couple. These are presented 
during a wedding tour established by custom 
which they make among their friends. 

There seems to be little sentiment about these 
weddings. The Amish are intensely practical, 
and the women portion great providers for the 
table, as shown by their after church feasts among 
the House Amish. So, while the wedding cere- 
mony is going on, like as not the two mothers are 


in the kitchen at the head of the feast prepara- 
tion. 


Among these people the weddings sometimes 
take place in barns, and these people have such 
buildings of generous size, in fact far more dis- 
tinguished than the houses; neatly painted and 
showy, and a suitable place they are for the young 
people to disport themselves in various primitive 
games. In one of these there is a taking hold of 
hands in a ring whose diameter is commensurate 
with the width of the floor, the bride and groom 
among them when, to a sort of chant, they side- 
wise cavourt around space, in a sort of “Ring 
around the Rosey” style. No artifical music is 
used, as the Amish draw the line at singing, nor 
dancing, but the movements described are dan- 
gerously near it. Shall I say it? They also have 
kissing games of the ‘‘ Copenhagen ”’ kind. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE, 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE NEW LESSON LEAVES ON THE LIFE 
OF PAUL. 


By those who had the great pleasure of attend- 
ing Dr. Augustas T. Murray’s Bible classes at 
the Summer School, held by the other branch of 
Friends, at Bryn Mawr, two summers ago, the 
news that he has written the new lessons on the 
life and work of Paul will be welcomed most eag- 
erly. If there are any among them who are teach- 
ing classes on Paul, they will find in these 
leaves something of the same spirit that made 
those summer hours so precious, while those who 
make the acquaintance of Dr. Murray here for 
the first time will be grateful to him for one of 
the most helpful sets of lessons that we have. 

Its suecess seems due in great part to the ex- 
cellent proportion observed between scholarly 
questions and religious teaching. We are aware 
of the importance of knowledge of the historic 
setting in any Biblical study,—we are aware, too, 
that we must always deal with questions of au- 
thenticity and accuracy to some extent; but the 
editing committee are to be congratulated that 
in this series of lessons one never loses sight of 
Paul’s great aspirations, nor of the practical 
workings-out of his plans through over-emphasis 
of critical discussion or historic and geographic 
minutiae, necessary as they are. The lessons are 
full and suggestive, and worthy of a careful prep- 
aration before class in order to bring out their 
full value. Indeed, the note that it is not neces- 
sary to finish a lesson each First-day is well- 
advised, for it would pay classes well to proceed 
slowly, and under such excellent guidance, learn 
to appreciate the full significance of Paul’s 
career. 

The questions and discussions suggested should 
develop many illuminating side-lights if fully 
answered—the only difficulty with them is that 
they often seem to involve too much collateral 
thought. It is almost a matter for regret that 
no bibliography is attached to help those who 
would like to follow out a question here and there 
a little further, but do not know just what books 
are good and available. Perhaps the literature 
section of the First-day School Committee is pre- 
pared to meet this need. 

One example of the method used in these les- 
sons will perhaps show the vigorous treatment 
of the subject together with the larger insight 
into fundamental values. In dealing ‘with the 
conversion of Saul, the physical manifestation 
of the light and the effect of the vision on the 
apostle, the author says: “The change from Saul, 
the persecutor, the narrow, bigoted Pharisee, to 
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Paul, the apostle,—the Paul whom the epistles 
reveal—marks, perhaps, the greatest event in the 
religious history of the race, with the single ex- 
ception of the work and death of Jesus.” A 
strong statement to Friends, whose religion 
has always been of the gospels rather than 
Pauline. Yet it forces the reader to a new weigh- 
ing of evidence, and by its single paragraph opens 
up a great hoard of questions as to the real sig- 
nificance of Paul’s life, and the debt we owe him 
for spreading the Church so that we, too, have 
come to the knowledge of Christ. And after 
a discussion of the miraculous element in the con- 
version, Dr. Murray dismisses the question by 
saying that after all “the vital point is that 
through this experience Saul of Tarsus became 
a changed being. It pleased God to reveal his 
son in Saul; therefore Saul saw light where all 
had been dark.” Thus, at the last, we are left 
with a sense of God’s purpose and presence in 
a human life. The lessons are heartily recom- 
mended to First-day schools and to individual 
readers with the assurance that they will be found 
both easy to understand and inspiring in develop- 
ing thought. EMILY S. COOPER. 


“TO HEAR SOME NEW THING.” 

In any one of our churches a socialist orator 
can draw a crowd that the minister could not. 
In Boston, last summer, a comical thing happened 
when it was gravely announced in the papers that 
hundreds of people vainly sought to gain ad- 
mission to Old South Church where Edward 
Everett Hale was preaching, in order that they 
might “get sight of this distinguished man,” ap- 
parently ignorant of the fact that on any Sunday 
morning they might see and hear him in his own 
church. Novelty drew the multitude which the 
regular work of a hard working and beneficent 
church does -not attract. James Martineau 
preached to a small group of people, while Spur- 
geon’s audience numbered thousands. The new- 
est thing will draw the multitude, but the truth 
through its few and faithful adherents sways the 
future.—Christian Register. 


By way of showing the utter foolishness of 
Socialist ideals, President Eliot, of Harvard said 
recently: “So far as I can learn, Socialists 
want a four-hour workday and want to do only 
that work which most pleases them. In a word, 
they want a condition on earth such as is the 
Christian’s idea of heaven.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 13, 1909. 


STRENGTHENING OUR RELIGIOUS MEET- 
INGS. 

A very widespread concern exists among 
Friends, younger and older, to strengthen our 
religious meetings. The means by which this 
desired end can be worked out, we do not all 
agree about. The prevailing feeling is that larger 
attendance of members and others is desirable, 
and that this can best be promoted by the devel- 
opment of a vigorous and widespread ministry. 
The way people with essentially the same con- 
cern differ as to the best way of practically ap- 
plying it, is concretely shown by the situation 
in Philadelphia at present. The Membership 
Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in 
order to promote interest and attendance, has, 
for some time, been active in inviting Friends 
recognized as ministers to be present at some of 
the city meetings, and has informed the members 
and attenders of the meeting of the date at which 
ministers might be expected. This is a part of 
the plan of this Committee for strengthening the 
meetings, and undertaken 
faith. . 

At the same time another group of Friends is 
holding special meetings, at which regular min- 
isters are not expected to be present, for the en- 
couragement of the vocal expression of religious 
thought or experience on the part of young peo- 
ple, or those unaccustomed to speak. Thus, at 
the same time, we have meetings seeking to find 
a means of having less silence by inviting non- 
residents to attend, and members of these same 
meetings seeking a place for the expression of 
devotional feeling at meetings called at hours 
when no regular gathering takes place. The sit- 
uation seems paradoxical. Most meetings now 
held would be strengthened by more frequent ex- 
pression of vocal messages from the membership. 
There is a sufficiently strong feeling toward this 
kind of service to warrant calling a series of 
meetings on its account. Why is not the need 
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of the meetings for enlarged and increasing min- 
istry met by the feeling that prompts vocal ex- 
pression at these other meetings? 

Perhaps the fundamental difficulty in the ad- 
justment is the tendency to emphasize the idea 
of a special clerical class, whose function is dif- 
ferent from that of other members of the So- 
ciety. We seem to consider this class a neces- 
sary but decreasing factor in our Society’s life. 
The Membership Committee is trying to use, to 
the best advantage, such class representations as 
are within possible reach of the meetings con- 
cerned. The young people’s meetings, no doubt, 
hope, in time, to recruit numbers to the decadent 
ranks of the class. If this conception of a 
Friends’ ministry is fundamentally sound, per- 
haps the means employed are the best we can use 
to strengthen the meetings now and in the future. 
But is it sound? Is it not true, that in a Friends’ 
meeting, held in a spirit of devotion by every 
attender, that ministry ought not to be expected 
from certain Friends only? Is it not a confes- 
sion, not only of weakness, but of unfaithful- 
ness to the primary tenets of Quakerism, to go 
into a meeting and scan the galleries for the 
preacher of the day? Shall we ever develop real 
strength in our meeting; will they ever again 
be held in the spirit and the power till we go 
into them intent upon contributing our share to 
the service, whether the demand upon us be to 
speak or to hear? 

Invitations to Friends to attend our meetings 
are certainly in good order, and we are refreshed 
and helped by visits from them, but the sustained 
effort to add to the interest of meetings in that 
way is bound to be disappointing. The number 
of Friends usually ranked as ministers within 
reasonable distance of Philadelphia (which is the 
most accessible Friendly centre) is so small that 
their labors cannot possibly continuously reach 
more than two or three meetings. Meanwhile, 
the other meetings have no such support. The 
presence of a guest expected to speak in a meet- 
ing usually relieves most of the membership from 
any effort to seek for their own message, or pos- 
sibly a requisition to pass it on. This habitual 
dependence upon a class generates weakness and 
not strength in the body as a whole, and with 
the removal of the prop the meeting may be less 
able to develop spiritual power than it was be- 
fore. Young Friends concerned to give vocal ex- 
pression ¢o their religious thought and feeling 
will find ample opportunity awaiting them in al- 
most any Friends’ meeting. Undue self-con- 
sciousness may be a restraining influence in some 
meetings more than others, but this limitation 
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will give way to the earnest desire to transmit 
a message which we feel belongs to others. We 
ought to have, and to expect to have, much vocal 
expression if the spiritual life of the member- 
ship is vigorous and strong, we ought never to 
have rambling discourses which fail to carry a 
message to those assembled, though it may be 
true and valid to the individual. It is illogical 
to suppose that a call to vocal service will come 
without some measure of ability to acceptably 
perform the service. Cannot we be wise and 
consistent enough to develop an adequate min- 
istry in our meetings by an attitude of personal 
willingness to speak or to be silent, by a cordial 
feeling of openness to receive messages from 
young and old alike, and if we are wont to speak, 
by a careful restraint upon the tendency to speak 
from habit and not because we have a helpful 
message ? 


The small sixteen-page folder, entitled “The 
Liquor Problem; a View and a Review,” is being 
called for in encouraging quantities. It will slip 
into a number six envelope. Sent to any address 
for the cost of postage, at the rate of ten for two 
cents. Address orders to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AT SWARTHMORE IN SIXTH MONTH. 

Those who attend the summer school at Swarth- 
more, Sixth month 14th to 28th, will hear an in- 
formed treatment of the race problem by Dr. Wil- 
bur P. Thirkield, President of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington. Dr. Thirkield is also Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Freedman’s Aid and 
the Southern Education Society. 

Enrollments may be made for the school at 
any time. No money need be paid now; do that 
upon arrival at Swarthmore. It is desired, how- 
ever, that we know in advance those who expect 
to attend. 

If information is desired about the school, ask 
for it at 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, by 
addressing Henry W. Wilbur, who will register 
students at any time. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY AND THE 
CHURCHES OF NEW YORK. 

“In view of the fact that a nation’s prepara- 
tion for war are closely scrutinized by neighbor- 
ing nations and great increase of armament by 
one nation is usually felt by neighboring nations 
to be a menace to their peace, requiring enlarge- 
ment of their armament, we note with solicitude 
and deep concern the bills now pending in the 
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United States Senate for augmentation of the 
Navy and sincerely trust that their enactment 
into law will not be deemed necessary.” 

This resolution was moved by our Friend, 
Henry M. Haviland, in a meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Churches of New York City. It was 
seconded by Dr. Laidlaw, who in doing so said, 
that while other churches had endeavored to ex- 
plain away the words of Jesus relative to peace, 
as being rather a reference to “inward peace,” 
it had remained to the Society of Friends to take 
the view that he meant what he said,—Dr. Laid- 
law said he cordially seconded the motion. 

The resolution was passed unanimously with 
the direction that it be sent to the Senators 
from the State. 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP MOVEMENT. 

A meeting will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, 17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 
the evening of Third-month first, at 8 o’clock, in 
which many friends will doubtless be interested. 
The meeting will be an attempt to forward and 
form a broad fellowship without any barriers of 
sect or party. Representatives of the Baptist, 
Lutheran, Hebrew, Disciple, Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Churches, our branch of Friends, and the 
Society for Ethical Culture are interested in 
arranging for the meeting. 

Representatives of at least seven religious or- 
ganizations will deliver brief addresses at the 
meeting, with a longer address by Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf. 

Friends can secure tickets for the meeting af- 
ter the 17th inst. by applying to the Friends’ Book 
Store, 15th and Race Streets, or to the office of the 
Advancement Committee, 140 North 15th Street. 


FRIENDLY INTERESTS OF THE LAKE 
GEORGE REGION. 

The Central Committee has decided to hold 
its biennial session in the “lake region” of Eastern 
New York, in Eight-month next. The immediate 
location is the east shore of Lake George, in Wash- 
ington County. There is no more delightful scen- 
ery in this part of the country, and the historical 
features of the region are full of interest. Ethan 
Allen took Fort Ticonderoga in the “name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” 
only a few miles to the north of Glenburnie, where 
the committee will meet. What is more, the geog- 


raphy of the upper Hudson Valley contains much 
of both present and past Friendly interest. 
The nearest existing meeting to Glenburnie is 
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at Granville, in the same county, and only twenty 
miles or so away. The Granville meeting is in 
a growing village of about three thousand in- 
habitants, and is the center of the slate quarry 
industry. A run by rail makes the transit between 
the two points easy. 

South and Southeast of the committee’s meet- 
ing place, about forty miles, are the Saratoga and 
Easton Meetings, the former on the west and 
the latter on the east side of the Hudson. The 
Saratoga meeting-house is about five miles from 
Saratoga Springs. Andrew Dorland, a_ well- 
known minister of a past generation, was a 
member of the Saratoga Meeting. Easton is the 
native place of the New York State branch of 
the Wilbur family, who were identified with the 
Society of Friends. In the brick meeting-house 
at this place the first abolition society in Eastern 
New York was organized. Four miles away is 
the opera house in Greenwich, then a Congrega- 
tional Church, where Aaron M. Powell attended 
his first abolition convention. 

Between Lake George and Saratoga is the large 
village of Glens Falls, where the Orthodox Friends 
have a flourishing “church.” Our meeting at this 


point was laid down nearly half a century ago. 
At the time of the so-called separation, and for 


some years after, a meeting existed at Queens- 
bury, a few miles northwest from Glens Falls. 
This meeting disappeared long years ago. 

To the southwest of Saratoga is the Duanes- 
burg Meeting at Quaker Street in Schenectady 
County. Lake George can be reached from this 
point nearly all the way by trolley. 

At Albany an executive meeting holds the 
Friendly remnant together. No regular meeting 
is now held there, but the meeting-house is in 
good condition, and is centrally located. This is 
practically the situation at Pittstown, twelve miles 
east of Troy. 

The meetings at Ghent and Old Chatham in 
Columbia County were laid down a few years ago, 
as was the meeting at Coeymans, on the oposite 
side of the Hudson, twenty miles south of Albany. 

In all of these places, whether the meeting 
remains or not, there is a Friendly element, and 
the presentation of the Friendly message would 
be received gladly. There is probably no section 
within our heritage where there is more reason 
or need for an inspiring missionary effort than 
in the neighborhoods outlined, and within touch 
of the meeting place of the Central Committee. 

There is plenty of time in which to arrange 
the details for a round of rather extensive, help- 
ful service at the time when the committee meets 
at Glenburnie. 


FUNERAL OF JOHN J. CORNELL. 


John J. Cornell departed this life, in the hos- 
pital in Baltimore, where he had been since the 
death of his wife seven weeks ago, the morning 
of Sixth-day, the 5th. 

The funeral was held in the Park Avenue Meet- 
ing House last First-day afternoon, at three 
o’clock, the house being filled with Friends and 
others, who gathered to pay their respects to the 
memory of this aged and forceful minister of our 
Society. 

Besides Baltimore, the Friendly meetings and 
neighborhoods represented were Washington, D. 
C.; Sandy Spring and Gunpowder, Md.; Menal- 
len, Philadelphia, West Chester and Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Woodstown, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; and 
Bloomfield, Canada. 

Our friend was singularly destitute of near 
relatives, having outlived most of the members 
of his family. The only relative present at the 
funeral was Jennie Cornell, a teacher in the 
I’riends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

There were brief testimonies to the worth of 
this Friend as a man, and his service as a min- 
ister, by Dr. O. Edward Janney, Jonathan K. 
Taylor, Henry Branch, a Presbyterian minister 
and a personal friend, Martha S. Townsend, Isaac 
Wilson, Mary Travilla, Superintendent Poulson, 
of the Baltimore Anti-Saloon League, Jeremiah 
Starr, Elizabeth M. Koser, and the writer of these 
lines. Prayers were offered by Alice C. Robin- 
son and Pauline W. Holme. 

Dr. Janney expressed gratitude for the help- 
fulness of the life lead by our departed Friend. 

Jonathan K. Taylor felt to bear testimony to 
the fact that John J. Cornell was a servant of 
God, a man who consecrated his body, mind and 
spirit to the service of his Heavenly Father. 

Henry Branch expressed the conviction that his 
friend had been singularly lead by the Divine 
Spirit, and phenomenally obedient to his heaven- 
ly vision. 

Isaac Wilson said that this “elder brother’ had 
been a helper and inspirer in his own early min- 
istry, and a strength to all our meetings. 

Mary Travilla spoke of the continuing life of 
the spirit, and our friend’s rich welcome from 
those gone before, to whom he had brought cheer 
in hours of sorrow. 

Superintendent Poulson said that in the tem- 
perance work Friend Cornell had been a leader 
whom young men delighted to follow. 

Martha S. Townsend, one who kept vigil at his 
bedside as his life ebbed away, told of the cheer- 
fulness of his spirit, and the hope which sustained 
him, 
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Elizabeth M. Koser bore testimony to his serv- 
ice in developing the life of the spirit, and read 
a short poem, a favorite of the deceased. 

Jeremiah Starr said that although near the age 
of John J. Cornell, in the spiritual life he felt 
him to have been a father in Israel. 

Joel Borton said our Friend was a helpful min- 
ister, a delightful social companion, and especial- 
ly an inspirer of youth. In the temperance field 
he had been instrumental in putting the speaker 
and many others on the right road touching the 
proper treatment for the saloon evil. 

H. W. W. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held in New 
York City on Seventh-day, First month 30th, and 
was well attended notwithstanding a snowstorm. 

There were present from other meetings Isaac 
Wilson and Dr. O. Edward Janney, who spoke in 
part as follows: 

Jesus said: “Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me,”’ and yet he said, “Of myself I can do noth- 
ing.” Seemingly diverse, yet these two statements 
are reconcilable. We all believe in the Divine in hu- 
man life, but do we also realize and believe in the 
capabilities of the human side, its opportunities 
for divinity, for cultivation of the divine in it? 
We cannot detach the divine from any human act. 
All that controls the movement of the hand, the 
eye, the body—we can discern the divine power 
and guidance in all these. Let us get away from 
the old idea that we are poor worms of the dust. 
God did not contrive so unworthily. He has given 
us opportunities for perfection. “Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect.” ‘Greater works than I do shall ye do 
also.” I rejoice in the old lessons and in the new 
lessons, and in the newness of the old lessons. Let 
us hope that we may not shrink from the new du- 
ties of to-day. 

We should consider the subject of making our 
meetings more interesting. There should be a 
time of preparation. There is danger that the 
church shall be ground out between the millstones 
of business. Some seem too busy to have time 
for preparation. Our duty is also to see that oth- 
ers have time for spiritual growth and prepara- 
tion. There are three practical ways in which we 
may get help for the deeper life, research, thought 
and prayer. 

A woman Friend in a few words gave testi- 
mony to the love and manifold mercies of our 
Heavenly Father which are manifested to us 
afresh every day. 





Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, spoke of 
the question to Jesus, “Are there few that will 
be saved?” and his suggestion that those who are 
saved must strive to enter in at the strait gate. 
The result of a man’s striving will depend upon 
the earnestness and the perseverance with which 
he strives. St. Paul refers to the striving in the 
games. Agon was the Greek word indicating the 
striving at the games. Agonizing, putting forth 
all the energy after long training. The kingdom 
of heaven is taken by violence; strong, valiant men 
take it by storm, by perseverance, by valiant effort- 
The duty of gaining the kingdom of heaven is not 
one to be accomplished in an idle hour, at our 
leisure. It needs strong men, valiant work. A 
prophet gave a picture of the building of the new 
temple, the old men as they viewed it weeping 
over the remembered glories of the old temple, 
and the young men shouting for joy over the new 
temple they were building to-day. Those two 
voices are heard now. The beginning of feeble 
attempts excites derision, but the voice of joy is 
the right voice. It signifies hope, promise of the 
future, that voice is the pledge of the kingdom. 
The one who is striving is not a saint. He has 
the struggle before him. His joy and his praise 
may be uttered stammeringly, but there is more 
joy in the presence of the angels of God, even in 
the bosom of God himself, over one sinner who is 
beginning to strive, and there should be joy in 
our hearts, too. 

Most men need only to have the road pointed 
out to them, and they will desire to follow. Jesus 
says the road is simply the road of striving. We 
cannot be perfect now, but when Jesus points to 
the road and says: “Start, Begin,” we can do that. 
Parents delight in seeing their child first striving 
to walk. He will have many falls but he will 
succeed if he keeps on striving. The falls will not 
greatly distress the parents’ hearts, but if he lies 
where he falls, and will strive no more, that will 
grieve the parents’ hearts indeed. The falls are 
not the fatal things in life. The only fatal things 
are to cease from striving. If our brother falls 
let us put him on his feet and help him to strive 
again. No man is learned when he begins to go 
to the kindergarten, no man is a musician when 
he first touches the instrument, no man is an ora- 
tor when his lips first make sound, no man is a 
saint when he first raises his eyes in penitence 
and says: “I will arise and go to my Father.” 
Creatures of heredity and environment as we are, 
the hope of our lives is that we are not fixed where 
we begin. It is necessary to make the beginning 
of the striving,—he shall be saved that endureth 
till the end. 
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In the business meeting a suggestion was made 
that in view of the enormous expenditures for war 
preparations proposed in bills now before Con- 
gress that the meeting express its concern for 
peace to the Senators from this State; the meet- 
ing while evidently holding to the ancient testi- 
mony of the Society was not united in making 
any expression at the present time. H. M. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE HOME. 

[A leading editorial in the daily New York Evening 
Call.] 

One of the stock arguments against woman suf- 
frage is that, if women took the interest in polit- 
ical questions necessary to qualify them to vote in- 
telligently, it would prevent them from attending 
properly to their work in the home—the dinners 
would be badly cooked, the floors would go un- 
swept and the beds unmade, and the babies would 
simply go to the dogs for lack of motherly care. 

Stupid as the argument is, it must be recog- 
nized that it carries much weight in the masculine 
mind—and perhaps still more weight, we are 
obliged to add, in the mind of the average wo- 
man. 





It is no suffcient answer to this objection to 
point out that large and ever larger numbers 
of women are employed, not in the duties of 
the home (whether their own or somebody else’s) 
but, just as men are, in shops, factories, stores 
and offices. This in an answer, so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. For, though the 
number of women living thus under economic 
conditions identical with those under which most 
men live is very large and continually increas- 
ing, yet they constitute but a small minority of 
the whole number of women, and are likely to con- 
tinue in the minority at least for many years. 

The large majority of the women of the United 
States are, or expect to be, wives and mothers— 
and housekeepers as well. What should we sav 
in reply to the objection cited, as it applies to this 
majority? 

We simply say that, if the objection is founded 
upon facts, it conclusively proves that the house- 
wives of the nation urgently need to be drawn 
to some extent out of their little homes into 
broader fields of life, no matter what reorganiza- 
tion of the homes and the methods of doing its 
work that broadening of their lives may neces- 
sitate and will produce. 

Most men must work for a living, whenever 
thev cet a chance to work. The majority even of 
those who are not workingmen must attend to 
business, which, whether it is productive and 
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useful work or not, is work for them, in the 
sense that it occupies their time and absorbs their 
energy. 

Would any of the opponents of equal suffrage 
for the sexes argue that it would be better to 
disfranchise the majority of the male citizens, 
on the ground that their duties in the shop or 
factory, the store or office, the mine or the rail- 
way, necessarily take so much of their time and 
attention that they cannot study political ques- 
tions and qualify themselves to vote intelligently 
without neglecting the all-important duty of get- 
ting a living for themselves and their families? 

And, if not, why not? 

Those who use such an argument against wo- 
man suffrage must accept either one horn or the 
other of the following dilemma: Either they 
must advocate the restriction to the leisure 
classes; or else they must allege that the work 
of women is so much more exacting than the 
work of men that it is impossible for women to 
spare as much time and energy for the study 
of politics and economics as their husbands and 
‘athers and brothers and sons can spare. 

If they chose the former alternative, we need 
hardly argue the question. Those who would ad- 
vocate a restriction of the suffrage to the leisure 
classes are so far out of the current of present- 
day thought, so at variance with the whole ten- 
dency of progress, that it not worth the trouble 
of discussing with them what can be only an aca- 
demic question. 

3ut if they chose the other alternative, if they 
allege that the work of the average housewife to- 
day is more arduous, more exhausting, more ab- 
sorbing, more confining, than the work of the 
average man in industry or business, that wo- 
men have to devote themselves more exclusively 
to the duties of the house than men do to the 
getting of a living, we shall perhaps be ready to 
admit the fact. 

And we shall add that, instead of this being a 
valid argument against the extension of political 
rights to women on equal terms with men, it 
would hardly be possible to offer a stronger argu- 
ment in favor of such a step. 

Just because women in the household are over- 
worked, are driven from early morning till late 
at night by a thousand petty details of domestic 
work and management, just because they are 
thus worn out and narrowed and stunted by the 
conditions under which they now live, it is of the 
utmost importance that anything be done which 
can be done to let them out of this narrow circle, 
to draw them out, to drag them out if need be, 
into a wider field of interest, into the light of 
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public ideas and the fresh atmosphere of social 
interests and struggles. 

We are not afraid that the extension of polit- 
ical rights to women will break up the home. 
If it could, that would be pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that the home needed to be broken up. 
An institution that required the dwarfing of half 
of the human race could not be a very valuable 
institution to the race as a whole. 

But, in fact, there is no reason to fear that 
liberty and equality will destroy the home. It 
will, in all probability, change the home very ma- 
terially. It will make it something better, some- 
thing more consonant with the present stage of 
the world’s development. It will bring the home 
up to date, make it a twentieth-century home, 
instead of a sixteenth-century home surviving 
into the twentieth century. It will make the home 
a good place for thinking men and women to live 
in together with children developing physically 
and intellectually in friendship and comradeship 
with their parents, instead of just a place for 
women to work and for men to eat and sleep 
and for children to be either coddled or else con- 
sidered as “always in the way.” 

Let the home and every other institution, by all 
means, be put to the test of wider life and fuller 
liberty. 


A QUESTION. 

Amid the theological bitterness and strife of 
the nineteenth century Matthew Arnold wrote in 
“Dover Beach” : 

“The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.” 

The poem ends with another stanza as drearily 
hopeless as it is possible for a sane man to write 
and, at first reading, there is no hint of cheer in it 
all. On reflection, however, it seems to me won- 
derfully suggestive and prophetic in its metaphor 
of the tide of faith. If an inland sea subsides, 
there is little prospect of its being full again; but 
in the ocean, the low tide is followed by a high 
tide as surely as anything in nature. 

Are we not now first becoming aware of a flood 
tide of faith which, rightly directed, will bring 
the world to a condition happier than has ever 
been known before? A mere perusal of the title 
pages of the popular magazines gives evidence of 





the great general interest in spiritual subjects. 
Although conservative people look with disappro- 
bation on some phases of it; that there is taking 
place a wide-spread moral and spiritual awaken- 
ing cannot be denied. 

The coming generation is not willing to be led 
blindfolded by tradition, but it is eager and anx- 
ious to press on toward truth, and is thoroughly 
sincere in spite of the jocular way in which it 
sometimes seems to treat serious subjects. The 
young person of to-day wants to know a great 
many things and are Friends living up to their 
old principles of liberty of conscience and of fol- 
lowing the inner light when a fear of hurting the 
feelings of those we love holds so many of us back 
trom frankly saying what we are thinking and 
feeling on questions which every young person 
must need when he starts to formulate his own 
personal confession of faith? A young Friend 
told me within a year that she had never been 
able to find from anyone at home, in meeting or 
in First-day School what Friends believe. I rather 
hesitatingly told her as well as I could what I be- 
lieved at that time, though I think I made it plain 
that 1 would not promise to keep on thinking 
in just that way for even a week. I also told her 
that although I could not assure her that even 
one other Friend believed just as I did, I felt that 
one great beauty of our society is its elasticity 
and the possibility it gives of being one of a 
band striving in the same direction and helping 
each other but not being cramped in individual 
effort. 

Great philosophers and modern ethical teachers 
unite in emphasizing the importance of freedom 
of expression in order that all may grow together, 
that good ideas may spread and that the errors 
may gradually die. We do not want such discus- 
sions in our meetings for worship. I think we have 
hardly gotten to the point where we could profit- 
ably conduct them in young Friends’ associations; 
but would it be a cause of regret to any of our 
Friends who have in the past fought and settled 
their spiritual battles if now in letters to the In- 
telligencer we had frank expressions of ques- 
tions or beliefs from those of us who are in the 
midst of the confusion or are just beginning to 
see more clearly? Such discussion would have 
to be without rancor, to be possible at all. It 
would also have to be without fear of personal 
censure through craving honest criticism. The 
question is, are Friends strong enough to make 
this truth telling safe? If we are, can we not do 
ii, if we are not, how can we grow stronger? 

Lucy M. GRIScOM, 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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FRIENDLY PROCEDURE. 

A committee was recently appointed by a 
monthly meeting (“orthodox”) in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, on the subject of Friends 
and music,—with special reference to the regula- 
tion of the Philadelphia Discipline which requires 
the disownment of Friends who have musical in- 
struments in their houses. The committee, after 
very carefully considering the matter, reported 
that they thought the punishment too severe, and 
believed that overseers and other concerned 
Friends had often hesitated to exercise proper 
care in the matter because of the serious conse- 
quences that would ensue. They recommended 
that the Yearly Meeting should be asked to con- 
sider the propriety of revising the Discipline on 
the matter. This proposal was forwarded by the 
Monthly Meeting to the Quarterly Meeting; and, 
though most Friends in the Quarterly Meeting 
are stated to have favoured its presentation to the 
Yearly Meeting, there was a persistent minority 
against this course, and the proposal was event- 
ually withdrawn. The episode illustrates the ex- 
treme difficulty of securing any change in a meet- 
ing so severely conservative as that of Philadel- 
phia.—British Friend. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—On _ Second-day, Second 
month Ist, Harrisburg Friends gathered at the 
home of George R. Chambers in Wormleysburg, 
with seventeen present. After the religious meet- 
ing Rhoda S. Chambers read a chapter from “The 
Story of Quakerism,” a prophecy of Jos. Hoag, 
and other items of interest. George R. Chambers 
recited a poem. F. L. Mulford, Walter G. Hea- 
cock, Howard E. Eves, Mary E. Pownall and Cora 
B. Eves were appointed to bring forward names 
of a committee to recommend steps for a more 
complete organization, and make suggestions for 
increasing our usefulness. 

The place of next meeting on Third month 
lst was changed to the home of Howard E. Eves, 
1223 Derry Street. The meeting of Fourth month 
5th was appointed for the home of Thomas J. 
Edge, 707 N. 6th Street. A special meeting for 
visiting Friends will be held at 7.30 First-day 
evening, Second month 14th, at the home of F. 
L. Mulford, 75 N. 16th Street. It is expected 
that Dr. O. Edward Janney will be with us, and 
possibly some Philadelphia Friends. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting on the 
13th was held in the First-day school rooms. Ow- 
ing to stormy weather but ten persons were pres- 


ent, yet the meeting was a very interesting one. 
Sue Blaker answered the question, “Is religion 
too good to be used in a business way?” by a short 
talk. Full discussion of the subject was partici- 
pated in by Thaddeus §S. Kenderdine, Frankln 
Packer, Milton D. Ritter and Evan T. Worthing- 
ton. Adjourned to Second-month tenth at the 
same hour and place. 
MARY G. WILSON. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have placed on 
the market a new addition to the “Riverside Liter- 
ature Series,”’ which is called “The Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for Boys and Girls.” The book con- 
tains only 132 pages, yet it covers in brief review, 
the main events in the great president’s life. 
Charles W. Moores, President of the Board of 
School Commissioners of Indianapolis, is the 
author of the book, and he has told the story in 
readable form. 

Like most of the writings of our period regard- 
ing the time in which Lincoln lived, this book 
falls into the error of measuring conditions at 
that time from the present standpoint. For in- 
stance, it is estimated that no one was interested 
in the political criticism of Lincoln’s early war 
policy regarding slavery, and that no one took 
part in the convention which nominated Fre 
mont in 1864, but disgruntled politicians and 
personal enemies of the president. This is far 
from the truth. While time has apparently vindi- 
cated Lincoln’s policy, there were many good men 
during the war who felt it was faulty, and in 
the midst of the events they were as honest and 
patriotic as the President himself. Lincoln would 
have been the first man to acknowledge the fact, 
a broad view which some of his biographers do 
not seem to take. 

Still this little book is very readable, and more 
wholesome in its tone and treatment of Lincoln 
than some more pretentious work. It is sold by 
the publishers for 25 cents. 


—In “An Alabama Student and Other Bio- 
graphical Essays,” Dr. Osler engagingly dis- 
cusses men like Keats, Holmes, Sir Thos. Browne, 
and other physicians, early and late, who have 
been famous outside their professions. In all 
these essays he achieves his purpose,—‘“to 
awaken that precious quality of human sym- 
pathy.” (The Oxford Univ. Press). 
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WHAT IS OUR HOPE? 


When we shall sink in drooping age, 
When friends depart, when sorrows rage, 
And earth’s frail joys all fleeting go, 
What balm remains for mortal woe? 


Is this our hope that we shall reign 
With God our Saviour, free from pain, 
While millions of his children dwell 
Mid ceaseless flames in endless hell? 


Though tender offspring there we see 
Wailing in hopeless agony; 

Yet we with heartfelt pleasure hear 
Their groans and sighs nor drop a tear? 


Ah no, we hope that one and all 
Shall rise at their Creator’s call, 
From sorrow, sin and death made free, 
And all in Christ new creatures be. 


This precious hope can give us peace 
When all our earthly comforts cease 
And make us with our-dying breath 
Shout where’s thy victory, boasting death? 


—Hulda Jordan* 
Gainesville, N. Y., January 22, 1837. 


*The author of this interesting poem was the mother of 
David Starr Jordan. It was written at the time of her 
marriage, in 1837, when she was twenty-five years of age. 


With her husband she then left the Baptist church and | 


affiliated with the Universalist and Unitarian. The lines 


may still well interpret the large hope and the sunnier | 


faith—Unity (Chicago). 


BIRTHS. 


DOWNING.—At East Norwich, N. Y., Second month 
38rd, 1909, to Anna P. and Richard Downing, Jr., a son, 
who is named Walter Powell Downing. 

MOORE.—To Charles E. and Louise W. Moore, at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., on First month 5th, a daughter, named 
Mildred Louise. 

TEMPLE.—At Cheyney, on First month 24th, 1909, to 


Jacob Paxson and Ada Underhill Temple, a son, named 
Jacob Paxson Temple, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES.—On First month 17th, 1909, at his home, in 
White Plains, N. Y., Samuel J. Barnes, aged 61 years; a 
member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

HOWELL.—At Pasadena, Cal., First month 27th, 1909, 
George F. Howell, aged 66 years. 

He was born at Mt. Ephraim, N. J., son of Joseph and 
Mary Howell, both members of the Society of Friends. 
In 1872 he was appointed to a clerkship at the Pawnee 
Indian Agency in Nebraska, which he held until 1877. 
While there he was married to Phebe Sutton, a teacher 
at the Agency, daughter of Henry and Hannah Sutton, of 
Croton Lake, N. Y., also members of the Society of 











Friends. This marriage was the first according to 
Friends’ ceremony at that place. After leaving the 
Agency he returned to Mt. Ephraim and engaged in busi- 
ness in Philadelphia until the fall of 1902, when he closed 
up his affairs there and moved to Pasadena, where he has 
since resided until called to the higher life. 

He is survived by his widow, Phebe S., one daughter, 
Mary S., and one son, George F. Howell, all residing in 
Pasadena. He has been a regular attendant at Friends’ 
meetings and those of the Young Friends’ Association and 
as trustee and member of the Building Committee of Or- 
ange Grove Meeting, he showed the business tact and fore- 
sight that has always characterized his business career, 
which with strict integrity and uprightness won for him 
the respect and confidence of his associates. 
modest and unassuming and his virtues showed most 
brightly to those who knew him best. CHAS. LEWIS. 

KEEHMLE.—In the death of M. Theresa Keehmlé, First 
month 28th, there passed from among us one of rare abil- 
ity and usefulness. Born in Philadelphia, she was ever 
active in the cause of its charities, and warm in her 
social realtions. There was another marked trait in her 
character which reflected the Spirit of the Master,—to 
those in her employ she was ever an unfailing friend, 
guide and counsellor, in attestation of which their grati- 
tude, love, and their grief at her loss is sincere and abid- 
ing. Though not within the environments of the Society 
of Friends she had grown to feel a deep respect and in- 
terest in their principles. A short time previous to her 
departure to the higher life, at her request she received a 
visit from Rachel M. Lippincott, which was a peace and 
solace to her. E. B. T. 

MORRIS. —At his home, in Wabash, Ind., on the even- 
ing of Twelfth month 23rd, 1908, after an illness of over 
two years, Mordecai Morris, in his 79th year; an elder and 
valued member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. In 1852 
he was married to Mary A. Heacock, daughter of Nathan 
and Eliza (Hallowell) Heacock (deceased), formerly of 
Bucks County, Pa. The wife, five daughters and two sons 
survive him. He was a man trusted and held in high 
esteem by all who knew him, living a life of usefulness 
and cheerfulness. His genial humor attracted many 
friends. He was loved and will be greatly missed by all. 


He was 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Messenger is glad to note the arrival of Dr. Morden, 
who comes from the George School to the Staff of Toronto 
University School of Science. He is a Canadian, but a 
member of Philadelphia Meeting of Friends. 

—The Messenger of The Friends’ Association, Toronto. 


The Dublin [Ireland] Y. F. A. Magazine for January 
is of unusual interest. It includes some extracts from a 
private letter received from Rome, giving graphic pic- 
ture of recent happenings nearer the centre of disturbance. 
There is quite a budget of Irish Friends’ news. The list 
of 429 present members indicates the flourishing position 
of the Association—The London Friend. 

A Friend writes: “I read the Intelligencer through 
every week to dear and we have been surprised and 
pained at frequent and continual pages of articles taken 
from the [Evangelical] Friend. We are too old to be con- 
verted to 17th century doctrines and now feel that the 
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“leading member of a smaller Yearly Meeting” in the last 
paper covers the whole ground of our feelings and am 
much obliged to the writer for giving the thoughts of 
many of your readers. I love the dear Orthodox and fully 
believe they will be saved though they do not think as 
I do.” 


In your issue of Second month sixth, on page 94, second 
column: “A leading member of one of our smaller yearly 
meetings” takes exception to the space occupied by clip- 
pings from papers of the other branch of Friends. I 
want to say, very interesting to me. 
I am desirous of knowing what is going on in all branches 
of our Society, and look to the Intelligencer for such in- 
formation. S. P. S. ELLs. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


these clippings are 


I was interested in your article, “Religious Education 
for Social Service,” taken from editorial in American 
Friend. I want to suggest four books, all by Florence M. 
Kingsley, which give such true and vivid pictures of the 
times of Christ and the apostles, combined with a pure and 
very interesting story, they cannot fail to be enjoyed by 
young and old. The titles are as follows, and this is the 
order in which they should be read: 

Titus—A Comrade of the Cross. 

Stephen—A Soldier of the Cross. 

Paul—A Herald of the Cross. 

The Cross Triumphant. (In the days of Agrippa.) 

The of David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., for 8 cents in paper covers and 


for 25 cents in board binding, postpaid. The last three 
300k Supply Co., 266-268 


first—Titus—can be obtained 


(3) may be obtained from the 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., bound in very good cloth 
binding for 45 cents apiece and by mail 12 cents extra 
on each book, 57 cents postpaid. 

Each of the above publishing companies send out a 
very interesting catalogue—the latter a very large one, 
which can be had for the asking, free. 

Granville, N. Y. Lyp1A I. MosHeEr. 


CALENDAR 
SECOND MO. 18TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Suffrage Meeting at Race St., 
Philadelphia, Announcement of speak- 
ers and topics in issue of 2nd Mo. 6. 


-Miami Quarterly Meeting, at 
Waynesville, O., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 2 p. m. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
Salem, O., at 11 a. m. (sun time); 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 10 
a. m. 


—New York Monthly Meeting in 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 
Pp. m. under of the 
Philanthropic Committee at 7.30 p. 
m. Supper at six o’clock. 

2ND MONTH 14TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Hvening meeting at Race Street, 
Phila., at 8 o’clock. Henry W. Wilbur 
will speak on Abraham Lincoln. 


Meeting care 


—Philanthropic Meeting, under 
care of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, in 
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Isaac Wilson expects to attend Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing on the 15th, Warrington Quarterly Meeting on the 
22nd, Burlington on the 23rd, Nottingham on the 26th. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


First-day morning, Second month 7th, Henry Wilbur 
attended meeting. He gave a splendid address on Lincoln, 
beautifully portraying the great President’s life, and 
showing us the great lessons we can derive from it. Pro- 
fessor Paul M. Pearson gave the tribute to Lincoln in 
James Russell Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode.” Charles 
Paxson also spoke. 

Last Fifth-day morning, Second month fourth, fourth 
hour, Mr. Elliot, an Illuminating Engineer, gave an in- 
structive lecture on “Modern Methods of Illumination,” in 
the Science Hall Leeture Room. 

Last Fifth-day morning, Dr. Charles McDowell gave an 
illustrated lecture in Parrish Hall on “Japan.” Many of 
the slides were very beautiful and were greatly admired 
and applauded by the audience. 

A new rule adopted by the faculty, concerning the carry- 
ing of extra hours has been put in practice this semester. 
It is that no student may carry more than the prescribed 
number of hours for his course, if he received, the previous 
semester, a grade below C in any subject or a grade below 
3 in more than one department. 

Many new elections have been 
Semester: 

Senior Class—D. Rowland, President; Esther Baldwin, 
Secretary. 

Junior Class—James S. Stone, President; Anna Camp- 
bell, Secretary. 

Sophomore Class—Arthur Robinson, President; Eliza-, 
beth Cadwallader, Secretary. 

Freshman Class—Raymond Denworth, President; Mar- 
tha Willets, Secretary. 

Eunomian Literary Society—Louis L. Coffin, President; 
3enjamin Collins, Secretary. 

Delphic Literary Society—Thomas Smedley, President; 
Joseph Willets, Recording Secretary. W. L. J. 


held for the new 


GRAPES, from their most health- 
ful properties, give ROYAL its 
active and principal ingredient 


ROYAL- 


Baking Powder 
Absolately Pure 


It is economy to use Royal Baking Powder. 
It saves labor, health and money. 
Where the best food is required no other 


baking powder or leavening agent can take the 


place or do the work of Royal Baking Powder. 





